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The FouTV KiciiTU Annum- MKi/riNx; oi' the Vcnnoiit Colonization 
Society w;;^s licld in Montpelicr on Thursday, the 
17th of October 18(57. 



At a business meeting, held at two o'clock, P. M., a paper was 
laid before the lioard, containing the llesolutions passed by the Lc- 
gishiiuro of Vermont, in 1850, asking Congress to establish a line 
of mail steamers between the United States and the E.epublic of 
Liberia ; said paper containing also the form of a petition to {con- 
gress for this purpose. 

It was shown that the commerce of Liberia is already large for 
a young nation and is increasing yearly : that England to secure it, 
has established a line of steamers, touching regularly at Monrovia 
and Cape Palmas ; that there are now some 20,000 Amcrico 
Liberians there including their descendants, who have carried our 
eoustitution and civil polity and planted them on the African conti- 
nent ; and that we owe it to those hardy pioneers to give them the 
means of. communicating with their friends and factors here. 

The subject was referred to a committee, consisting of Gen. 4 . 
W, Phelps and Ilcv. J. K. Converse, to consider what further ac- 
tion should be taken. 



! 

'riic loUuwiug iiiiruetl goiitlomou wcro then elected oflicers lov 
<hc ensuing year, viz : 

Prmdcnt. — Hon. Daniki. Baldwin, Moutpolicr. 

Vice Presidents. — Kon. John GiiEaoiiY SsnTif, St, Albans : 
Moil. Samukl KiJi.boGO, Pittsford. 

Secretary. — Rev, J. K. OoNVEfWE, Burlington. 

Treasurer.- — Geo. \V. Sco'it, Moiitpolior. 

Auditor. — SAMTJEfi WiHiLS, Moutpoiicf. 

M-niayers. — lion. Ptiul Dilliugbani. Freeman Kcyes, Joshua 
A. Hardy, Jlcv. George H. Safford, Kev. Wnj. 11. Lord, D. D., 
James T. Thnrston, His Exeellcncy J no. JJ. Pago, Gon. J. W. Pheips, 
liev. VVnj. S. Hazen, llev. Heili \\' . Arnold. 

Gen. J. W. Plielps and Ptov. d. K. Convor.se were appointed 
delcrrates to Iho American Colonization 8neicty, and Itov. Wni. H. 
Jjord, \). I), and Geo. W. Seo'a, Kstj., .sub,stitute.s. 

The public .scrvieos wore held in the ovoning in the Hall of the 
House of llepresentative.s, wJiioIi wa.s iillcd with an attentive 
audience ; (he P'residene, the Hon. Daniel .Baldwin, in the chair. 

Kev. -Leonard Tcnnoy of Tiietford. read the fbliowiug passage 
of scripture ironi Jicut. 15:12 — If): 

"vVnd if thy brother, a Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman, be 
sold unto thee, and servo thee si.K ycar.^, then in the seventh year 
Ihou shalt let him go Ireo from thee. 

"And when thou sendest him out free jVoni thee thou ehalt not; 
let him go away empty. 

" Thou slialt furnisii him liberally out of thy liock, and out of 
thy floor, and out of thy wine [»ress ; of that wherewith the Lord, 
thy (lod, hath blessed thee, thou shaJt give unto him. 

"And thou shalt reniember that thou wast ;i bondman in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee ; thcrolbre, 
t command thee this thing to-day." 

Mr. Tcnn<jy then offered prayer. 

itev. Joseph '.i'rucy, H.I)., of Boston, had been invited to attend 
and addre.'^s the meeting. A letter was received from him, from 
whicli Ave take the followin<£ extract : 



<>)Uj>'iZATioN' Ori'icj;, JiosxoN, i.U-A. lo, IHCiV. 
licv. ./, /v. (Jonvcrxc. 

I) km: SiK : 

It 16 not at all probablo that i coultl, 
if I should atteiii[»t it, carry voice enough with mo to ]\Iont|)elier, to 
uddrcis the oldest auxiliary ol" the Amoricau Colonization Society, 
at its Forty-eighth Annual meeting. I regret it for several rca- 
Honti. I should bo glad, to meet once more the Society, ^vIlOso do- 
ings led (j!en. Harper t(j nay — it must have; been about the year 
— "The American (Jolonization Society has odo auxiliary — 
that ot" Veruiont thou<^h the !i:st; of auxiliaries on paper wa.s al- 
ready Komewhat large. L wish, also, to moot and congratulate t.lie 
only state .society that has lived and been active through all-jjcri- 
nds of difllcuity, opposition, reproach and di.scouragemcnt ; whicii 
alone him never needed to be re-organ ize<l_. resuscitated, or replaced 
by a younger, but has retained its identity unbroken to the present 
tinio. I wish also to meet tlio successon-j of Charles Marsh, Elijah 
Paine, (Miestoi* Wright, Aniariah (Jhaudler, .Leonard Worcester, 
.leduthun Jjooniis, (Jhaucey L;n5gdon, Kobert Pierpont, John Whce- 
lor, and their worthy and litting associates ; men whoso cdJitinnous 
support of any ranse is conclusive proof, to all reasonable mind.^, 
that it deserves to be supported. And I desire to meet such of their 
successors as I personally know, because I i>'now tiiem to be worthy 
of the succession. 

.But I do nut desire to luj there ibr the sake of ";ivin!i' an ex- 
horfation. /V .society having sr.cn a history must find in its own re- 
iiiiniseences. all the exhorting that it can possibly need. 

Nor shall I be needed to )-efute recent misrepresentations. 
Tlioy arc few and feeble, and you understaud them already. The 
most important is that report from a Charlestown paper, that ri por- 
tion of the emigrants who went out last November, liad returned, 
Itriuging most discouraging reports and letters. You know that the 
iiuuiber that returned, out of those COO, was exactly tivo ; and tliat 
the letter brought by them, selected as most discouraging, was from 
a man who clearing his farm and building a house, and Iiad not 
decided to return, and that one of his most serious complaints was, 
that the circulating currency, government paper, was at 40 per cent 
discount, compared with gold, which is somewhat worse than ours. 

* * <f ip 

On the Avhole, I think you will not sufier much from my ab- 
sence. The greatest loss will be my own. 

With my host respects to the society, and to you per.sonally, [ 
remain. 

Vcr^ truly yours and theirs, 

JOSEPH TllAOY. 



The Treasui-er, George AV, Scott, Es({., presented his report , 
showing that $l,Ool 56 had been paid in during the year from Ver- 
mont, and forwarded to the parent society at Washington. 

The Secretary, llcv. J. K. Converse, read extracts from the 
Report of the ]Joard of Managers. This being the fiftieth year 
from the birth of the Colonization enterprise, he commenced his re- 
port with a brief review of the half century in its re.sults to the ne- 
gro race. 

The fiicts in the case ahow to the conviction of all, that where, 
lifty years ago, there was nothing but barbarism, piracy and war 
lor victims for the slave ships, wo now have a well governed 
republic of colored meu, with a territory as large as Now England ; 
with 20,000 Amorico-Liberiaus ; over 5,000 reeaptives, civilized, 
educated and assimilated to christian habits and received i:s citizens 
into the bosom of the state ; a republic with a constitution modeled 
on our own, embracing under its shelter 300,000 of the natives, 
cheerfully obedient to the laws and who speak the English language 
and are very ambitious " to become Americans." 

The lleport gave a brief account of the schools, the Liberia 
college, with its able faculty of liberally educated colored men ; of 
the churches with 6,000" or 7,000 communicants, near two thousand 
of whom are converts from the native tribes. It spoke also of the 
progress of agriculture, commerce and the mechanic arts, and of en- 
couraging prosperity in all the material interests of the young re- 
public. What then are the facts ? 

1. Colonization, as the chief agent, has destroyed the slav(; 
trade on some seven hundred miles of the coast. 

2. The tide of heathen slaves which fifty years ago, flowed 
incessantly from Africa, it now sends back with the word of God, to 
plant there the institutions of the gospel. 

3. Colonization has demonstrated the capacity ot the negro 
race lor self government. 

■4. It has given to that race a nationality, a thing it never 
had before. 

;'). It has successfully planted the institutions of a christian 
civilization among a plastic and docile people, ready to receive them 
and to aid in snreading them. 

6. It has provided an asylum for the exigencies of oui- coun-, 
try in its present crisis, and so helps to solve the problem presented 



by the jjresence of two races in the same land, both free, who caii- 
Jiot amalgamate by intcru-arriage. 

In short, the scheme of African colonization, in spite of all ob- 
jections, has proved itself to be a grand conception, encircling in it.s 
wide and benevolent embrace, a nation of slaves and a continent of 
heathen, — a plan grand in conception, and Avondcriul in the success 
of its labors under the blessing of God. 

In gaining these glorious results, the American Colonization 
Society, in its half century's work, has expended less than the aver- 
age daily cost of our v. ar in 1861 and I8G0. The cost has been 
82,558,907. 

On motion, voted that the thanks of the society be presented to 
<ien. Phelps for his address and that a copy be requested for piib- 
licaiion. 

The society then adjourned. 

Address of j. W. PHELPS. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen ' of the Verinont Cnlonization 
Society: 

The colonization of Africa is a matter of peculiar interest to 
the people of the United States. It presents a wide field for the 
exercise of those higher asp* tions of benevolence and good will to 
all men, which enter so largely into our political creed and our in- 
stitutions. It has for its object not the mere improvement of a sin- 
gle country only, but the reclaiming of numerous millions of human 
beings from the lowest stage of barbarism, and raising them to the 
light and life of christian influence and usefulness among the nations 
of the earth. It is a, question of the very first importance both as it 
concerns the philanthropic relations of mankind and the civil inte- 
rests and social well-being of our own country. The Hon. Edward 
Jilverctt said of it, that — " whether we look to the condition of this 
country, or the interests of Africa, no more important object could 
engage our attention." 

But being as it is a question of so much importance, why, it 
may bo askedj does it not command more attention from the govern- 
ment and the political leaders of the Country ? Why is our benevo- 
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lent govcrmnent so indifferent to a mattei' iluit is so peculiarly ^voi- 
th}' of its especial regard? In reply to this question, it may bo 
said, that political cunning, which is the chief trait of our leadintr 
men aud the main spring of party action among us, is seldom an 
companied with much capacity or willingness for the treatment ol 
philanthropic subjects, or for the management of the nicer, higher, 
and more vital interests of society ; but it is, on the contrary, rather 
prone to sacrifice thiso interests to motives of expediency and party 
success, in the eonflicfe of parties, philanthropy, which is the iovt; 
of humanity, and whi h ought to He, in an especial manner, at (he 
very basis of our institutions, is iiot only frequently entirely lost 
sight of. but is often v, iUully consigned to ignominy and conteuiut, 
even as was the .l*riiice of humanity hinif-oll, the Saviour ol' man- 
kind, when presented ibr the consideration of the crafty, truculent. 
Herod, and the cold, jiolitic, and easily acquiescing Pilate, 

Wo are not to be surprised, thereibro, at the apathy ol' tli(^ 
govcrnniont and the indiitorciieo of [uiniev to the subject of African 
Colonization, nor should we, ou ilu.-^ accwunr, bo deterred from ma- 
king elForts in its behalf. It ought rather to stimulate us to re- 
newed and untiring exertions. Under institutions like ours, the 
citizen should make up as far as possililc for the defects of his gov- 
mcnt. 

Wc are all attached to our peculiar institutions, and there are 
(.loubtless few among us who would willingly concede that the cause 
of philanthropy can lie better served by a monarchical or despotic 
government thun by onr own ; yet wc may be permitted to draw a, 
(iomparison between the two. SVo propose, in the first place, to 
call your attention for a few minutes to some of the philanthropic 
labors in which the Enfjlish ifovernment has been encan;cd on Ijehalf 
of Africa ; and to this end we proceed to give u shoit sketch of the 
field in which these labors have been performed. 

The continent of Africa, contains some 11,000,000,000 square 
miles. It is more than three times as large us the United StatoK, 
and more than twice as largo as the Chinese Empire, It has been 
estimated to contain all the way from 50,000,000 to 200,000,000 
inhabitants, though the latter number is probably much too large, 
IJnt little is known of the interior, either nl' the country or of the 
peopl(\ The inhabitants of the continent, in a general point of view, 
and with the e\e(?|,liiin of a few Turks and the small settlements 
e.hietlv of Kuropetin origin Jilong the coast, may be divided into 



two great classes, one consisting of Arabians and Africo-Arabians 
extending from the Mediterrajiean on the Nortli through the great 
Sahara desert to the valley of the Niger, near the Equator on the 
South, abounding ia large warlike cities, all being more or less un- 
der the influence of the Mohamedan religion; and the other composed 
of pure Negroes who are wholly barbarous and savage, having but a 
faint idea of God, being a prey to tlie most darkling superstitions, 
and nearly void of all the elements of civilization. The principal 
islands pertaining to the continent of Africa in the Indian Ocean arc 
Madagascar, Bourbon and Mauritius. Of these, Madagascar con- 
tains upwards of 200,000 square miles and some four or live mil- 
lions of inhabitants. These seem to consist of Native Africans, with 
a mixtuie of Malay colonists, who have entered the island at some 
remote period of time. 

Since the discovery of this island by the rortuguose In the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, many attempts have been made by 
various European nations to colonize it. The Portuguese, Dutch, 
French and English have all tried during tl-.e last three hundred 
years to establish their dominion over it, and all. until the present 
century have failed. As it was favorably situated to scrre as a de- 
pot for gaining control of the Indian Ocean and the commerce of 
the east, its possession as a colony was for a long time regarded by 
these nations as a great desideratum, so that both trade and policy 
lent powerful inducements to accomplish this design. Tlie condition 
of the country and its inhabitants is not unlike that of the continent 
of Africa itself, so far as it respects susceptibiliiy of receiving 
European civilization. Like Africa, its low lands along 'he coast 
are subject to fatal fevei's, while the higher lands of the interior are 
alone comparatively healthy. Not, however, until the early part of 
the present century, have the efforts to civilize the people of the is- 
land been attended with any considerable degree of success. It is to 
the English government, aided and sustained by the English people, 
that this success is due ; and it is a remarkable fact, full of sifinifi- 
cance, that philanthropic designs have been the most ostensible mo- 
tives of their action, and not exclusively or narrowly either views of 
state policy or commerce. 

Even before the close of the French revolutionary wars, as 
early as 1807, the English government, prompted by her leading 
philanthropists, had adopted the humane measure of abolishing the 

;?. 
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slave trade ; and tliis benevolent act had undoubtedly given her a 
great advantage in her stiuggies against the French. For though 
the people of France were aiming at democratic rights and privileges., 
their leader, Napoleon I. seemed evidently determined on establish- 
ing a grand military empire, and his mere pretensions of favoring 
popular rights, therefore, formed a striking contrast -with the quiet , 
yet effective philanthropy of the British nation. Between two gov- 
ernments, one of which abolished the slave trade and the other con- 
tinued it in force, there could ho no doubt as to which was the real 
friend of human rights. One sought to extend the military glory of 
a single nation, the other to enfranchise the whole human race. 
Peace found the English in possession of the Mauritius, a small is- 
land some four hundred miles to the eastward of Madagascar, which, 
by one of the last acts of the war they had wrested from the 
French. This island was formerly called the Island of France, and 
is interesting from being the scene of the story of Paul and Virginia. 
While in the possession of the French it was supplied, together with 
the island of Bourbon, with slaves, be^f, and rice from tlie island of 
Madagascar. At the close of the war there fortunately happened to 
be in the governorship of this little island of Mauritius, a man who 
considered the act of the English government in abolishing the slave 
trade as not intended for mere political effect, but for practical and 
rigid execution. Accordingly, on the 12th day of September in the 
year 1816, Sir Robert Farquhar, the Governor of Mauritius, ad- 
dressed a note to Earl Bathurst of the British ministry, in which he 
recommended a system of policy towards Madagascar which should 
not merely make that island an appendage to the British sovereignty 
in the Indian Ocean, but should render it a powerful means for ex- 
tirpating, at its fountain head, the source of the African slave trade 
in that quarter. 

In consequence of this recommendation, a treaty was finally 
entered into with the principal chief of the island. King lladama, 
in which it was expressly stipulated that the foreign slave trade 
should be totally abolished throughout all his dominions ; and in 
consideration of this conversion, the king was to receive annually 
from the British government effective elements of civilization in the 
shape of a considerable sum of gold, and a certain number of arms, 
uniforms, and equipments. As a means of carrying out these stipu- 
lations an agent was established at the Court of Radama, a number of 
English troops wore sent to initiate the King's subjects in the rules 
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and principles of European military tactics ami discipline, and, at 
tho roi-uest of the governor, the London ^lissionary riociety sent 
iUiO the island a band of Missionaries to instruct tho people in all 
the arts of civilization and peace. 

Military discipiice, together with the inculcjvtion of religious 
ideas, blended with the skilful practice of medicine and instruction 
in the useful arts, proved to be powerful agencies for impre.-ssing the 
European form of civilization upon a barbarous people. Still, uiany 
obstacles had to be overcome, not tho least of which arose from tho 
prejudice/ cupidity and faithlessness of English fuuettonaries them- 
selves, and the progress made was at best but slow. Yet with mili- 
tary discipline at the bottom everything was madt sure, and on one 
critical occasion the army seemed to be tho only ■■>owcr tiiat .saved 
the country from a hasty relapse into a hopeless st;\te of barbari^^m 
and anarchy. The army was armed, organized and disciplined in 
every respect after the manner of the British troops ; and it served 
as an indispensable means of securing the dominion of the entire 
island to king Radama and to the influence of the English. 

Yet from the efforts of the French to regain their positioii in 
the Madagascar, which they had never entirely abandoned for two 
hundred years, and the dissatisfaction of tho pagan spirit of the ru- 
lers who were willing to have ail the advantages of christiaiiity but 
none of its precepts, and who were as intensely devoted to the slave 
trade—to the sale of their own people — as some of our owu follow- 
citizens have been, the English were finally compelled to quit the 
country, and to leave their work in immineat danger of being swal- 
lowed up in barbarism. The English missionaries had entered the 
island in 1818, and after eighteen years of careful, devoted labor, 
in 1836, the last of them were compelled, by a now aduiinistration 
of the government, to withdraw, leaving their native disciples to 
suffer martyrdom under a system of persecution so cruel that it 
threatened their utter extinction, lladama had been a Vfisst and 
liberal minded sovereign who had the sagacity to perceive tiie value 
of christian civilization as opposed to tho dark and degrading super- 
stition of his people, and under his influence tho labors of tlie mi.s- 
sionaries had been attended with marked success. But on tho death 
of this sovereign, he was succeeded in the kingdom by his wife, 
Kanavalona, who proved to be a bigoted pagan ap.d a bitter pen-e- 
cutor of every one bearing the name of Christian. The native 
chiefs were in favor of restoring the slave trade, and were hence 
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opposed to the. new religioU, . Besides, their national jealousies were 
aroused, and Christianity seeincd to them but another nan^e for sub- 
jection to foreign influence and control. European christians of 
whatever sect, of whom there were a few in the country, had to flee 
for their lives, while the native christians were hunted out from 
their secret hiding places and subjected to the most barbarous and 
rcvoltins: punishments. 

Eighteen years of unremitted missionary labor were now followed 
by another period of eighteen years, during which the night of bar- 
barism again drew over the land, and the Pagan rule of Ravanalona 
prevailed without a check, '''he foreign missionary was jealously 
excluded from the island, and the handful of native christians were 
crushed beneath the heavy disfavor of the government. It is not 
improbable that if t!io English and French had been united in their 
views with respect to the island, the march of Christian progress 
there might have gout^ on without interruption, but as it was, 
amidst the jealousies of ri^?al states and policies and opposing chris- 
tian ereeds, the Ps-^asi spirit of the country was permitted to main- 
tain the ascendency. During this long period of moral night and 
darkness the only thing that seemed to save the country from utter 
anarchy and barbarism, was, as we have already said, the military 
orfanization and discipline which had been £tstablished i)y the En- 
glish, and which was still maintained by the- pride of the Madagas- 
car go^rtiment and people. Yet it must be admitted that the reli- 
gious ideas which had taken root could not be wholly suppressed. 
The numerous bibles and other books which had been printed in the 
native tongue and distributed among the people by the missionaries, 
were at work during all the period of darkness as quietly yet eifec- 
tively lis' do the collected warmth of a summer's day and nurturing 
dews durmg the shades ot night. 

At length a new and happier state of things arose. The old 
(,},ueen Ravanalona died, detested for her cruelty by her subjects of 
all classes, and her son succeeded to the crown. This prince adopted 
to some extent the liberal policy of his father. King Radama. He 
favored the christians and the benevolent policy of the English; and 
in consequence the missionaries again returned to the island and re- 
sumed their work. Tho spirit of the native christians, though 
crushed to earth, and apparently almost entirely extinguished, rose 
up the moment that pressure was removed, and grew with the most 
surprising rapidity. The persecutions of the late queen seemed 
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only to have given it novv vigor and strength. Pajranism gave 
way on all sides, and during the last ton years ehurches and school- * 
houses have rai^idly increased in the land ; church-membership has 
multiplied druly, until now it numbers many thousands, and there 
are fair prospects that the progress of Christian civilization will 
soon extend to th whole nation and render it the first established 
christian kingdom of the east. 

And here we would imjjress upon your 'ittcntion the remark- 
able fact, that though it is some three hundred and lifty years since 
the island was first discovered by European enterprise, and though, 
during the greater part of this long period efforts have been made 
to christianize ifc, especially by the Portuguese tmd French, yet under 
that politic and crafty nianag'^mcnt which hui? ever distinguished 
the missionaries of the liomish Cluirch, combined with the barieful 
influence of the slave-trade which both of these nations fostered 
down to within a recent period, but little progress was made in 
christian civilization. In fact, the English, beginning in 181 (J, 
with the philanthropic act of suppressing the foreign slave-trade of 
the island, have accomplished jnore towards civilizing Madagascar, 
and- rendering, ii aft 'ixidependeot. ehristiau hatidn than ever had been 
done before, by ilia Kontish Church, since its discovery.. The sim- 
pie philanthropic idea of the English, loyally sustained by the com- 
bined efforts of their government, and poopiOf has proved more effec- 
tive than all the political i^choines juul eommerctal cupidity of the 
Portuguese and .French ;— -so much more powerful is the spirit of 
/ - phikinth.v(>jpy, as a principle of civilization than the greedy rapacity 
of politics and t.rade. 

Having thus given a general outline of the labors of the En- 
glish towards the christianization of the eastern portions or Africa, 
we turn now to the efforts of the United States upon the iTestern 
coast of that continent, with the view to a comparison between the 
two. 

It is a historical fact, worthy of particular ohc'^rvntinn fiiof. 
the close of the long struggle of the French revolutionary wars, 
which embraced in their operations a large portion of the globe, 
extending from the Indian Ocean in the east to the Mississippi 
river and the Pacific Ocean in the west, the two great nations re- 
presenting the Anglo-Saxon race should both have entered at the 
same time, and totally independently of each other, upon schemes 
for the enfranchisement and elevation of the human family. But it 
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i.s natural, perhaps, that the two greatest commercial peoples of the 
* world should, at the very first respite from war promising a long 
and stable peace, turn their attention to a continent of barbarians, 
waste, uncultivated and uncivilized, that lay directly in the track of 
the great stream of commerce between the east and west. 

It is certainly to the credit of these nations that the conse- 
quent measures pursued by them have been distinguished by features 
of a markedly philanthropic cast. 

On the 21st of December 1816, just three months and thirteen 
days alter Far(j^uhar, from the little island of Mauritius, had pro- 
posed to Earl Batturst apian for the civilization of Madagascar, a 
meeting of American citizens was held in the capitol at Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of establishing a colony of our colored popula- 
tion on the western coast of Africa. Henry Clay presided at this 
meeting, and measures were adopted v/hieh led to tlic formation of 
the Asnerican Colonization Society, an event which is probably des- 
tined to as much importance in the history of the world as tbe dis- 
covery of America itself. Judge 3?uslirod Washington was chosen 
the first President of the Society, and among some of its earliest 
Vice-Presidents, of whom there were thirteen, wi'.ro Francis S. Key, 
the author of the " Star Spangled Banner," Henry Clay, '\Villiam 
n. Crawford, John Taylor, Andrew Jackson, and Gen. Mason, 
Tiiere was a Board of twelve managers appointed, who were all 
from the District of Columbia, and we may sa}-- once for all, that 
among the numerous persons who have acted as olHeers of the So- 
ciety from that day to this, there liave been included many, very 
many, of the wisest and best men of the country. Daniel Webster 
was a Vice President of the society through a course of years ; and 
in his 7th of March speech or 1850, ho declared himself willing to 
" incur almost any degree of expense to accomplish its objects." 

By the year following, through the exertions of the estimable 
Bishop Meade of Virginia and others, sufTiciep-t funds had been 
raised to defray the expenses of a mission to the coast of Africa 
with the view of selecting a suitable location for the colony. The 
Ilev. Samuel J. Mills of Connecticut, a gentleman who had devoted 
his life to schemes (or the benefit of mankind, volunteered his ser- 
vices lor the purpose, and associated with himself an old friend, 
the Ilev. Ebcnezer Burgess of Dedham, Massachusetts, Those two 
gentlemen set sail for England on their way to Africa in the month 
of November 1817. They were shipwrecked and driven upon the 



coast of France iu a violent storm in wliich the captain of the ship 
and two of his sons were lost ; but finally, reaching England, they 
were favorably received and encouraged in their undertaking by the 
celebrated Vv^ilberforce and other English philanthropists. Agoin 
setting sail, they reached Sierra Leone on the 22nd day of March 
1818, the same year that the corps of ^English missionaries first en- 
tered the island of Madagascar. 

The English Colony of Sierra Leone is situated on the West 
Coast of Africa, about eight degrees north of the Equator. Its 
territory, which is small, embracing only about 300 scjuare miles, 
was purchased from native chiefs in 1787, and us earliest colonists 
consisted of Ne-groes who had abandoned their American masters 
during our revolutionary war and joined the English Army and Na- 
vy. These Negroes followed the British Army on its withdrawal 
from our shores and became settled, some in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and others in London. In the streets of London they were leading 
a wretched life of idleness and vice, without amalgamating with the 
people, when their condition drew the ivttention and the sympathy of 
Granville Sharpe, which led to their being settled in Sierra Leone 
as a refuge from their sufferings. To these vrere subsequeatly ad- 
ded Negroes from Halifax, and of two other classes, viz : Maroons, 
or free blacks from Jamaica, and recaptured slaves taken by British 
cruisers. The American agents were delighted with the kind re- 
ception which they met with in this colony, and with every thing 
they saw, with the schools, the churches, and the good order and 
industry of the colonists, especially oi the recaptured slaves, who 
constituted the best portion of the population. 

From this colony the agents turned their attention to the con- 
tiguous country Ijdng to the south-eastward ; and there quite a dif- 
ferent prospect opened to their view. They looked out upon a land 
wliieh was not only a howling wilderness, in which nature reigned 
in all her most savage mood, and in which not wild beasts alone 
preyed upon each other, but it was a land darkling with barbarism 
in its lo^vest and most viciou<5 form, where the white man came from 
the christian world not as a messenger of mercy, but with passions 
kindled by infernal greed, to prey like a monster upon his fellow 
man ; a land, in short, rendered horrid by all the heartless, revolt- 
ing atrocity of the slave-trade, a trade which, according to the late 
Oomriiodore Fuote,.who had served on that coast, was enough to 
roake " the devil wonder and heli recognize its own likeneas." Along 
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the coast for thousands of miles, hundreds of castles and strong-holds 
had been built by various nations of Europe as centers and depots of 
slave traffic. These centers had served their purpose, had enriched 
their builders, and were finally abandoned as the circumstances of 
the trade- varied, and were left to go to decay. The christian mind 
at the present day is amazed at the multitudo of these castles as they 
arise at point after point along the coast, rendered doubly gloomy 
by their state of desolation, and the inhuman purpose for which they 
were erected, reflecting more discredit upon Christian Europe than 
the Amphitheatre with its bloody sports does upon the memory of im- 
perial Rome, The discovery of America in 1492 had thrown open 
an imraenst: and fertile continent to the white race, and had created 
a soidid and covetous demand for laborers which the swarmino' mil- 
lions of Africa were made to supply. These strangely docile men 
easily bent their necks to the yoke oft'ered them by European greed 
and cupidity; and the trade iu slaves increased in proportion as 
American soil became opened and settled. The slave trade was 
eagerly sought for by European nations as a rich monopoly ; it was 
contended for by them as an exclusive possessi:n b(tth through di- 
plomacy and arms ; it was transferred from one to another in traffic 
and in the settlements for peace, until, at its height, it is estimated 
that not less than 500,000 souls were required annually to meet the 
loss, the waste, and the demand for labor occasioued by its merciless 
exactions, Africa was depleted annually of more of her children 
Ihiin Europe now is, with her some ^^00,000, 000 of people, by the 
tide of peaceful emigration to our shores. The monetary returns of 
the trade were immense. It is believed as an axiom in commerce, 
that no trade however nefiirious can be stopped cither by law or by 
physical force — by any thing short of moral power — whose profits 
amount to 83 1-3 per cent. The profits of the slave trade were sev- 
eral hundred ner cent, a neffro on the Coast, of Africa hcinc often 
purchased fct fifteen dollars, and disposed of in Brazil for 250 or 
300 dollars, A trade of such enormous profits could easily afford 
to lose much of its uiaterial : -nnd accordingly, the waste of human 
life attending the African slave trade was revoltingly great. It has 
been estimated us high as ten persons lor every one landed on an 
American plantation. 

Such was the condition of that part of the African Coast to- 
wards whioli the attention of American agents was now directed. 
An intense moral darkness pervaded ilie land, amidst which the lit- 
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tie colony of Sierra Leoiio was like a solitary taper in a vast be- 
nighted wilderness. Bufc there was one other small light — quite 
small indeed in its proportions, yet very great in its illuminating 
power and in the guidance which it lent to men groping in the dark. 
This was a small colony of negroes on the island of Sherboro, about 
120 miles S. S. E. of Sierra Leone, which had been established by 
one John Kizel, a former South Carolina slave, who was one of the 
nunjber that joined the English during the revolutionary war. From 
Nova Scotia, whither tb 3 English army had taken him, he sailed 
with a number of his countrymen to Sherboro, where, being pros- 
pered in trade, he built a church, and preached to the peuplc. He 
believed that Africa was the land for the black man, and that to 
Africa he must ultimately go. By this little colony the agents were 
kindly welcomed, and invited to make that point the seat of their 
contemplated settlement; and after such investigations as they were 
enabled to make, they set out on their return to the United States. 
Unfortunately, the enthusiastic, the devoted Mr, Mills took sick mi 
the voyage and died. But Mr. Burgess survived: and on his re- 
turn he gave such a favorable account of his mission as to confirm 
the Colonization Society in the prosecution of its designs. 

Accordingly, in the month of February 1820, just two hun- 
dred years after the first African slave had been introduced into the 
English colonies of North America, a. company of eighty six colored 
emigrants, accompanied by three white men as agents, embarked at 
New York on board the ship Elizabeth, chartered for the purpose 
by the TJ. S. government, and set sail for the island of Sherboro, 
where they had obtained permission to reside until a site could be 
purchased on the main land. In consequence of a law of Congress 
passed in 1S19, authorizing the president to send out an agency to 
Africa to provide an Asylum for recaptured slaves, the government 
aided this effort of the society, and not only furnished agricultnraj 
implements for the emigrants, but sent a ship of war to accompany 
and assist them in effecting a settlement. Tlic government of that 
day, under a pure American administration, found no difficulty in 
aiding an enterprise of this kind, and in returning Africans, though 
they mighc. be recaptured within our own ports, to Africa from 
which they had been stolen, and though there might not appear to 
he much legal difference in this respect between a recaptured slave 
and the slave who had never yet acquired citizenship upon our soil. 



In the course of a few months after these first pioneers of 
African Colonization had arrived at Sherboro, all of the white men 
and about one fourth of the emigrants died, and the remainder 
sought shelter in Sierra Leone. The following year their number 
was increased by another company consisting of thirty three emi- 
grants, and four white men to serve as agents of the society and of 
the United States government. And wo may add here, as an evi- 
dence of the steady constancy and fidelity, as well as of the practi- 
cal ability of the Colonization Society, that through numerous ad- 
verse circumstances and discouragements of various kinds, the emi- 
gration once thus commenced has been regularly continued every 
year since, sometimes as many as six or eight parties being sent out 
a year ; and to this constant, unfailing supply is the prosperity and 
probably even the existence of the colony due. Good faith, earn- 
estness, and sympathy on the part of the society has served to in- 
spire the colonists with confidence, strengthen their hopes, and en- 
courage tuCm to renewed efforto in the great, dimcult, yet important 
work which they have undertaken, which is nothing less than the 
christianization of an immense continent. 

At length, in 1821, the United States government sent out 
Lieutenant (since Commodore) Stockton, together with Dr. Eli 
Ayress of Philadelphia, to procure a situation for the colonists more 
favorable than that of Sherboro. The eye of the lieutenant was 
arrested, as he sailed along the coast, by a beautiful, bold headland, 
called Cape Mcsurado, which is atuated so)ne 140 miles south east- 
erly from Sierra Leone, and about six deg.w is north of the Equator, 
and he immediately resolved on making that the site of the colon3% 
In treating with the native cbiefs for its possession, he found that 
they were averse to selling it, because of its value to them for the 
slave trade ; but the application of a pistol by the Lieutenant to the 
ear of one of the principal chiefs, together with other inducements, 
secured a legal transfer of the title, signed and sealed by six native 
kings ; and in the month of Apr'"' lb!j2, the colonists were traus- 
ferred to that point, and the American flag was given to the breeze 
upon its summit. This cape is an elevated mass of earth rising from 
a generally low coast to the height of some two hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the sea, and is ten miles in circumference. It 
is probably the most beautiful site for a city in all Western Africa ; 
and it is there that has gradually grown up the present Capital of 
Liberia, which is called Monrovia after President Monroe. The 
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name Liberia, wc scarcely need add, is froiu tlic Latin word liber, 
signifying free and ?iot a slave, and it has been given to a colony in 
Africa on the same principle that the Israelites on crossing the Jor- 
dan into the promised land gave to their first lodgement there the 
name of Gilgai, ■R-hich. according to Josephus, means liberty. 

To the small territory thus acquired, additions have been made 
from time to lime, partly by purchase and partly by the peaceful 
absorption of native tribes, until Liberia now extends along the coast 
nearly six hundred miles, and inland an indefinite distance. The 
country along the coast is low and subject to fevers, but inland, at 
the distance of some twenty miles, it rises into hills and mountains, 
which, can be seen in fair weather by vessels sailing along the coast, 
and the climate there becomes healthy for the black man. The wa- 
ter is pure uud crystalline, the birds sing more sweetly than in the 
low-lands, and the air to one from the coast is fresh and invigora- 
ting. The rivers are short, not sufficiently deep at their mouths to 
admit vessels of any considerable size, and are navigable only some 
fiftt?."!! or twenty miles ; for at that distance from the sea they are 
usually obstructed with rapids and falls. But their banks are of- 
ten elevated, and of a very rich, alluvial soil ; and from amidst the 
dark forests with which they were covered, and overtopping them, 
rose the tall and graceful palm. There are few bays and harbors 
sheltered from the sea and winds, but in fact they arc hardly needed , 
for vessels with good ground tackling can aiichor all along the coast 
at all seasons. The temperature is very equable, not varying more 
than 18 degrees during the entire year, ranging during the wet sea- 
sons from 70 to 7G degrees, and during the dry, from 78 to 84 de- 
grees. " The temperature of 70 ° , which occurs in June, is felt to 
bo quite cool by the native Liberian, and as a defeaee against it, he 
wears warm winter clothing, and sleeps beneath several blankets. 
The soil abounds in all the tropical productions, many of which arc 
of indigenous growth, such as the sugar cane, coffee tree, cotton, 
riee, indigo, ginger, eassada, sweet potatoes, pepper, oranges, lemons, 
coca-nuts, pine apples, plantains, etc., etc. One half acre of plan- 
tains, it is said, will provision fifty laborers for a whole year. Cot- 
ton, sugar cane, lima beans, and sweet potatoes will yield several 
years in succession without replanting, and two crops of corn may 
be produced each year. Two hours labor a day Avill produce more 
than a whole day of twelve hours in the United States, so that the 
labor of one negro in Africa may make as much sugar, cotton, ov 
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tobacco as that of the most energetic white man in our southern 
states. A few acres phmted with colfeo trees, each of which will 
yield six pounds a year, wo.rth fifteen cents per pound, and whicli 
hardly any one is too humble to possess, would make one indepen- 
dently wealthy. Cows and horses are brought down from the inte- 
rior, and agricultural labor can bo had for only twenty live cents a 
day. In this respect ' frica presents a peculiar inducement to emi- 
grants over the United States, or in fact, over any other quarter of 
the globe. Tlie country abounds in fine timber, with dye-woods 
whose hues are never changed or weakened either by acids or the 
sun ; vast palm forests which yield the valuable palm oil, stretch in 
beautiful luxuriance along the coasts, and the land is rich in iron, 
gold, and other minerals. 

But a country which is so bcautifiU and productive, and which 
vvas wrested from the native chiefs so much against their will, was 
not to remain a long time in the possession of a handful of intrusive 
colonists without being hotly contested. There are several tribes 
and parts of tribes of native negroes within the limits of Liberia, 
the Voys, the Deys, the Bassas, the Kroos, the Queaghs, the Man- 
dingoes, etc. The Mandingocs are Mahomraedans and have schools 
in which Arabic is taught. The Veys are a bright, intelligent peo- 
ple who, taking the idea from the Mandingoes, and like our Chero- 
kee Indians, hcive invented an alphabet of their own. The Kroos 
arc among the best sailors of the world, and are frequently found on 
board of ships sailing to South America, to New York, Liverpool 
and other ports. Tiie chiefs of some of these tribes resolved to drive 
the new intruders from their country. 

Mr. Ashmun of Champlain, New York, had now become agent 
of the Colonization Society, and linding that the chiefs were bent on 
war, he visited them in person; but his proposals for peace were 
coldly received. He offered to buy a peace, and agreed to pay two 
or there hundred bars of iron, each bar being worth. 75 cents ; but 
there was a man belonging to the colony, Elijah Johnson by name, 
who, though a colored man, had been connected with our army du- 
ring the war with Great Britain of 1812, and who dissented from 
the ]:»argain, declaring that the price would be thrown away, for ho 
knew enough of the native character to convince him that nothing 
but a fight would settle the difficulty. The whole number of colo- 
nists amounted to 130, only 35 of whom were capable of bearing 
arms. Thirteen of these, most of whom knew nothing about a mus- 
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kct, were daily exercised in the use oi'arms, Aiuiuuuition way pre- 
pared, a tower planned, five iron caimon and one brass omc were 
dragged up from the beach whei:c they lay buried in san-l and 
mounted on rude carriages, the surrounding thickets were cleared 
away, and every possible pi'cparation was made for defence. There 
were forty muskets in all, and two swivels besides the cannon, ail of 
which were brought into requisition, and the position was surround- 
ed by a picket fence as well as b}' heaps of brush. 

Mr. Ashmun in the meantime was taken sick, and his wife lay 
upon a mat, beneath a leaky roof, in a dying condition. Yet he at- 
tended to all his duties, in which he received great assistance from 
Mr. Johnson and another American negro by the name of Lott Ca- 
sey. At length, at break of day, tlie savages made their long threat- 
ened attack, and at first it seemed as if it would prove disastrous to 
the colonists. An immense body issued from the forest, fired, and 
then rushed forward upon the post with horrid yells. Taken by sur- 
prise, several of the colonists: were killed, while the rest fell back in 
confusion. But the savages, instead of following up their advan- 
tage, stopped to plunder and capture some women and children who 
were in the most exposed houses. Mr. Ashmun rushed to the point 
assailed, and, assisted by the determined boldness of Lott Casey, 
rallied the broken settlers to their abandoned posts. Two of the 
cannon, doubly charged and directed upon the assailants, did rapid 
and effective execution. The enemy began'to waver and give way, 
and the settlers seeing their advantage, pushed forward and decided 
the repulse. Directing their cannon so as to rake the enemy's whole 
line, evexy shot told ; while the old soldier Johnson, passing around 
the enemy's flank with a few musketeers, completed their consterna- 
tion. With a savage yell of disappointment echoing through the 
lone forest, the savage horde fell back and disappeared amidst the 
gloomy wilds. Though their onset had been furious, yet in half an 
hour they had met with a decided defeat. 

In this fight considerable injury was inflicted upon the colo- 
nists. Besides the killed and wounded, among which several wo- 
men were included, a number of children were carried off captives 
y One old man seventy years of age saw two grandsons fall before bis 
eyes, five carried off into captivity, and a son-in-law maimed in the 
shoulder for life. Though victory had declared for the colonists, 
and though it had made them friends among the natives, yet their 
condition was unpromising in the extreme, Their provisions had 
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become reduced to a fifteen days' supply, while their ammunitiou 
would hardly prove sufficient for another attack, which seemed very 
likely to be made. Every effort at opening negotiations for peace 
with the natives was scornfully rejected. 

A day of humiliation thanksgiving and prayer was appointed 
November 23rd, and the colonists were gratified by the arrival of a 
sbip commanded by Captain Brassey of Liverpool, who shewed a 
generous interest in their behalf. He gave them all the stores that 
he could spare, did all he could to relieve the sick and wounded' 
and even went into the interior and tried to conciliate the chiefs and 
gain their good will. But, though known by them, and usually 
having great influence over them, they were determined upon anoth- 
er attack. 

Accordingly, on the second of December the savages again 
opened a brisk fire upon the post. It was promptly returned from 
the cannon, and the assailants were for a moment staggered. But 
they soon rallied, and were again driven back. A third time they 
rushed to the assault, and for the third time were they routed. Still 
for a fourth time they made their attack, and for the fourth and last 
time they were driven back over their dead and dying comrades. 
The handful of colonists stood firmly to their posts like veterans. 
After an hour and a half of hard fighting, a yell of defeated and 
thwarted rage rang out upon the early morning air ; the savages 
fled to their dark retreats, and once more the settlers stood vieto- 
rio-.is i They had worthily attested the sterling purpose of Araeiica 
to plant civilization upon the soil of Africa darkling with barbarism 
for many thousands of years. It was thought that nearly a thou- 
sand natives had attacked the post ; and their loss, thougli not fully 
ascertained, was considerable. Of the colonists only one was killed 
and but a few were wounded. 

During the following night a rustling in the thickets alarmed 
one of the out-posts, a cannon was discharged, and several random 
musket shots were fired. It proved to be a false alarm, but the re- 
port of the cannon was heard by the crew of a vessel which then 
happened to be rounding the Cape. It was a British schooner la- 
den with supplies for Gape Coast Castle, and had on board Major 
Laing, the African traveller. The officers of the vessel lent the co- 
lonists every assistance in their power ; and Major Laiug oftered to 
use his influence with the hostile chiefs to secure a treaty of peace. 
The savages, humbled by their repeated failures, were ready to 
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yield a favorable response, and a treaty was entered into between 
the natives and the colonists. Midshipman Gordon and twelve Bri- 
tish Sailors volunteered to remain and assist the settlers while ob- 
serving the working of the treaty. Of these generous men, the 
midshipman and twelve sailors were taken down by the fevei' and 
died. 

It is needless to go into all the details and in.cidents, however 
interesting, attending the growth of Liberia from its earlier stages 
up to the present time — from its precarious condition of a small 
feeble colony of returned Africans struggling for a hold against the 
wild and hostile people of their own father-land, up to its present 
condition of a free and independent republic, recognized and res- 
pected by the leading nations of Christendom. Suffice it to to say, 
that the military spirit of the colonists became developed in propor- 
tion as its exercise was called for, until finally the efforts of whole 
organized regiments were directed both upon the strongholds of the 
hostile chiefs of the interior and the barracoons of the slave dealers 
along the coast. In these military operations the Liberians were 
assisted and at times had their troops transported by the war ships 
of both England and France. As a means of suppressing the slave 
trade it is allowed that Liberia and the English colonies along the 
coast of Africa, have been more effective than all the immensely 
costly fleets of cruisers of the various nations of Europe which have 
been employed for that purpose. The to^al cost of the (Colony of 
Liberia up to the year 1850, had been only about 800,000 dollars, 
which is not very considerably greater than the cost of the American 
squadron on the coast of Africa at that period for one single year. 
The total cost of Great Britain for the maintainance of her squadrons 
upon the Western African Station, is estimated at over 100,000,000 
pounds sterling; and yet it is probable that the single colony of 
Liberia alone has contributed as much towards destroying the slave 
trade as have all these squadrons put together. 

Other settlements besides Monrovia became gradually scattered 
over the land, until by the year 1839, or less than twenty years af- 
ter the landing of the first colonists, there were nine towns, twenty 
churches, two day schools, and many Sabbath schools, four printing 
presses, thirty ministers and two newspapers, the Liberia Herald 
and a religious paper ca^.led the African Luminary. These towns 
were then formed into one constitutional government, with a gover- 
nor appointed by the society. It is worthy of note that the consti- 
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tution prohibited any white man from holding land in the common- 
wealth. 

Eight years afterwards, in 1S-J7, the commonwealth thus con- 
stituted, was declared by the people to be a free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent state, by the name and title of " The Republic of Libe- 
ria." Joseph T. Roberts, a negro born in Virginia, yet educated, it 
muy be said, in Libisria, having grown up with its growth, was cho- 
sen the first president for the constitutional period of two years, and 
the first session of the Legislature was held in 1848. The Consti- 
tution of Liberia is very similar to our own, and it containgd a pro- 
vision, which, from the unhealthiness of the climate to the Caucasian 
race, seemed merely to re-enact a law of Nature : it prohibited 
white men from becoming citizens of the country. 

The first message of President Roberts to the Legislature is 
marked by as much ability as those of any of our own presidents. 
Not long after his election he visited the United States in company 
with two Commissioners, Beverly R. Wilson and James S. Payne, 
who were appointed by the Republic of Liberia, to efibct a settle- 
ment with the Colonization Society, rendered necessary by the new 
character assumed by the colony. The Board of Directors of the So- 
ciety met the Commissioners at ^ ew York, where arrangements 
were made satisfactory to all parties, the Society ceding all its 
lands to the Republic, reserving only such rights in them as were 
necessary for performing its obligations to former emigrants, and an 
appropriation of ten per cent on the proceeds of sales of public land 
for all time to come*for purposes of education. Re-captured Afri- 
cans were to be admitted as before; the U. S. government making 
provision for their support. The following important articles .were 
also stipulated, viz : 

Art. G. The Society shall retain the right of locating emi- 
grants in any of the present settlements. 

Aux. 7. New settlements are to he formed by the concur- 
rence and agreement i>f the government of Liberia and the Coloni- 
zation Society. 

From what we have said, the chief objects of the American 
Colonization Society will appear obvious. They are : 

Lst. To rescue the free people of color of the United States 
iVom Ihoiv ])olitiw\l wnA sociii! disailvantages. 
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2nd. To place then i in a country where they imy enjoy the 
benefits of free government, with ai! the blessings which it brwgs in 
its train; and 

3rd. To spread civilization, sound moral.", and trac rt'ligiou 
throughout the continent of Africa. 

The efforts of the Society thus far towards these obji'^K mjiv \» 
summed up as follows : Under its auspices and at itis cS|>oii;«ii over 
12,000 emigrants have been deported from our xhore;~ to LifsariS. 
To these are to be added 5,722 recaptured Africar.s, »iss?tiy tnken 
OD the high seas by the men of wai* of the IJuite^l St^ttcs, ami t« 
which the settlements of the society have furnished fin asylum, it 
has brought within its irifluenee 200,000 of lhs5 niitive inhubilantt 
who are willingly and gradually ac<|uiting the taslcf? and haliit.s of 
civilized life. It possesscj? a college, rjuineroug .schools and semina- 
ries, and some fifty churches of dkfterent denomination:*. Its eoHegfl. 
which has but just gone into oj/orution, in tl:c first, we believe, ihat 
has been established on the Western Coast of ACriott, Ajnong i(.H 
faculty is one whom we xi?a.j be proud of as si grjuiuiitoof Mifldlcbti- 
ry College, Professor .Freeman, who occupies the ehair of I^latiEenta- 
tieal and Physical Sciences. The first gradiiating ttla«,s «;oswiwte<i of 
but one person, yet there are now the names ol' fourteen ou the toth 
of the College proper, besides twenty one in the preps ratory doparC- 
ment, making in all thirty five, and the instttutlosi may be rag.irded 
as in a, flourishing condition. It will doubtless be patvonixed i)y the 
English settlements and the nativo tribes for .some eighteen hiuidred 
miles along the coast. Another of its faculty, Profcw? Biydcn, a 
man of marked learning and ability, has recently returned from the 
Protestant college at Mount Lebarson. Syria, where he went to per- 
fect himself in the Arabic language, wifii the view of {caching it to 
his classes. He was led to this step by leatning llsat iht; Mnhom. 
medans of the interior were greatly delighted with a hoz of Nt^w 
Testaments in Arabic which had been sent to them from Syrk by 
the way of the United States and Liberia, Wv. may reujark Iwrit 
tluit as the inland boundaries of Liberia become extended, they will 
gradually bring the Liberians into direct contact with the powerful 
military Africo-Arabian governments of the interior of the conti- 
nent, and it seems important therefore, that together with other civi- 
lizing agencies, that of military organization and discipline should be 
more carefully looked to than it has hitherto beiHi.' ^'frherq i'l 
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no greater or more direct opposition between any two systems of 
civilization than that existing between Christianity and Mahomme- 
danism. The future conflict between these two systems in Africa 
must inevitably become as hostile as it is direct; and unless there is 
due military preparation made on the part of Liberia, the conse- 
quences may yet prove disastrous. We have only to reflect how 
long the French have been in subduing the Mahommedan spirit of 
Algiers, to convince us that there is great danger to be apprehended 
to oufirolony in Africa fiom the neighborhood of Mahommedan na- 
tions^ ani^ that one of the best possible preparations to meet this 
daijga.i', would be to locate our African soldiers on African lands on 
the inner frontiers of Liberia. 

We have thus draws a comparison, in o^itline, between the 
philanthropic labors of the British in Madagascar, and those of the 
Americans in Liberia. Both have made gratifying progress, but 
probably the efforts of the British, though contending against far 
greater obstacles, have thus far been crowned with the greatest suc- 
cess. The British government has lent its strong arm, and -given 
more effective absistance to the London Missionary Society than has 
been givsn by our government to the American Colonization Society. 
Our political parties, unfortunately, both tend to impede the opera- 
tions of the society rather than aid them. The abolitionists were 
suspicious of the society as a scheme for serving the deeigns of the 
slave holder, whose interests might be supposed to be endangered by 
the presence of a large number of free negroes amidst his slaves, and 
who was therefore alone, on that account, desirous of getting rid of 
all free persons of color ; and the slave power, on the other hand, 
became jealous of the society, because, in fact, a benevolent, philan- 
thropic in stitution, like that of the Colonization Society, could not 
fail to prove dangerous to slavery ; for slavery must necessarily die 
where true philanthropy exists. Hence, between the two parties, 
as between the upper and nether millstones, the interests of the So- 
ciety and of the African race in the United States,have often seemed 
in da'^ger of being ground to powder. An idea of the assistance 
which has been lent by our government to the benevolent designs of 
its subjects with regard to Africa, in comparison with that lent to- 
wards the same object by other nations, may be drawn from the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the work done by national armed vessels 
: in supprrssfjing thasTuvo trade during the yet.r 1846. In that year 



the number of slave ships captured and destroyed by various na- 
tions was as ibllows : 

By the British, 40 
'« " French, 12 
*' " Portuguese, 10 
" " Americans, 2 
Ii7. fact, during the reign of the slave power among us, our na- 
tion, at times, seemed even to be lending its flag to the interests of 
the slave trade ; and of all the nations of Christendom, when it 
should have been first and foremost in recognizing the independence 
of the African republic, it has in reality been among the very last. 
That it has lent some assistance to the designs of the Colonization 
Society is true ; that it could have lent much more than it has done 
and is doing, is quite certain ; and even in its present attitude to- 
wards colonization, at a period when colonization is a matter of the 
first interest to the country, it seems to be governed more, we are 
sorry to say, by the passions and prejudices, by the party tradi- 
tions and biases of the people, than by those elevated considera- 
tions of philanthropy which are alone becoming to the character of 
a great christian government. During the war little or nothing was 
done for colonization by the administration, though the scheme was 
highly favored by 'Jongress ; and the means placed at iha disposal 
of the Executive, among which were several hundred vessels, would 
have enabled him to carry it into initiatory esecutiOK. The sraaU 
and feeble attempt which he made in that direction, was directed to- 
wards the West Indies and not to Liberia., and was iiniited to tUc 
narrow and contracted view- of merely getting rid of the African 
race from our shores, instead '\if being extanded to the nobler obj»5ct 
of making use of them for christianizing Afi'ica and bettering the 
condition of the entire human family. 

During a great struggle for one of the highest of' all cbjects, 
for human rights, like that which our people have gone through in 
the late war,,and are even now undergoing, when colonizatioK of 
the African race in Africa would seem not only due to the unfortu- 
nate people whom our politics has wronged and oppressed, but as 
the best means for a permanent settlement of our difficulties, it ap. 
pears strange that our government should have confined its attention 
so exclusively to the interests of the white race instead of extend- 
ing it more liberally to the black race. Our administration has in- 
deed established a colony, and it is a very valuable onCf we are 
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iLatlo to Ijcliove ; but it i.s not i'\ the tropical rcgionfi of" Afiicai and 
for the benefit of our African population ; no, it is. tm the contraify> 
in the icy regions of the Arctic circle, and is for the use of the 
white race alone. Our aduiiniswation, instead of turnitig its atten- 
tion to a tropical colony in the Souih East, has got away as far as 
it could towards an Arctic colony in the North West. As if it 
feared that Africa and Liberia should receive some -of its assistance! 
Such a course of procedure as this appears to us something like 
that hardness and obtuscness which formerly eharacteriised the politi- 
cal power and cunning of Egypt, in a similar case, when called on 
by moral power to relax its greedy, selfisli grasp from an pppvesscd 
subject race. 

As a christian people we are taught to believe that the living 
germ of our holy religion may bo! trt^cod directly to tho successful 
struggle of a great moral idea against political cunning— to the act 
of wresting human beings, even against their own will, from the ra- 
pitcity of the oppressor, and restoring them to their moral rights, to 
their manhood, and to the possession of their fattierland. To this 
act of high principle as opposed to low and selfish motive, are wo in- 
debted for all the civil and religious libcr'oy, for all the light and 
uhi'iiitian life which we now enjoy. And if we are not capable of a 
similar degree of moral strength to insist upon the negro's having 
the possct«.iou of his fatherland and the preservation of his religious 
idiosyncrasy; if our ide:i, of right and fitness of things does not pre- 
vail uvor that greed which teaches us to keep the negro among us 
for the purely selfish cousidecation of his labor and bis vote, then 
it ia doubtful whether T/e have sufficient moral strength to maintain 
cither the system of christian civilization whioh wo have inherited, 
or that peculiar form of government which has grown out of it, and 
of which wo are now so justly proud. 

Tho siiered gcripturcs, practically V3c\y.ed, plainly teach us that 
God himself ; through the exhibitiori of miracles, which are very like- 
ly to occur where the laws of pature arc violated by the will of 
man, commanded, 5" a case similar to ours, the entire separation of 
the enslaved racC i/om" tie domiiumt one. Wc are taught that the 
Israclitish slave had to be baptized by the lied Sea, again by the 
cloud, und still again by the waters of the Jordan, before he could 
be worked ^eutirely clean of the stains of degra,dation incurred whilst 
in bondago. and bo ntted to enjoy perfect mauhood in the land of 
promise ; ano so we may, readily believe that the late African slave 



of UiG Uiiitwl States will ha/cneed of the brotul waters oi' the Atlun" 
tic ijjtcrvening between him and Ivis former dogi-idation and abase- 
ment before he can rise to the full dignity of luauiiood in the hmd oi' 
his fathers. The {Question arises wheiheiTj as practical believers in 
oiii' religion, wo have a right to set aside the example which it has 
given us, and hold on to the weaker race araoug us, fronj un- 
worthy consider3,tions of material profit and political powc-A \Vv. 
ought to ask ourselves in all sincerity and directness, whether it is 
not for a mere selfish and political object that we keep tlic African 
here, instead of for those higher reasons upon which the safety, 
power, and digtiity of states must depend. 

Our negro population have been taught to think by the cun- 
ning politician, as well as by the unthinking white citizen, that, as 
tliey were born isi America, they theretoro have a right to rtsmain 
here. These are the first words that the negro, on being born into 
the world of liberty, is taught to lisp. " \Vc were born in America, 
therefore we have a right to remain here." But these words are in 
no respect difi'erent in spirit from those which the freed Israelite 
used . when he asked — " Are there no graves in Kgypt that we 
should be brought into the desert to die ?" Had we not acquired a 
right to die and be buried in Egypt ? Wo have a right to remain 
in America, says the negro. The dangerous fallacy conveyed by such 
words consists in the JeiFersonian doctrine of impressing upon men 
a notion of their rigkfs before teaching them their duties. By teach- 
icg men their rights first before their duties, they are rendered ex- 
acting, turbulent, obdurate, and well fitted for despotic government. 
But men must know and perform their didies to society before they 
can properly understand and exercise their rir/his. The essence of 
civil liberty consists in the performance of moral duty. What would 
have become of our moral code and of our system of civilization, if 
the Israelites had maintained the position, that as they were born in 
Egypt, in Egypt therefore they would remain ? Or what even, 
would have become of our civil and religious liberties if the Puri- 
tans had said the same thing of their right to remain in England ? 
No, what the negro should bo taught is this — we have a right to 
Africa, and to Africa we will go. We maintain that it is the duty 
of the negro of the United States, to redeem his brethren of Africa 
from their unhappy barbarism ; for he is the only suitable agent ior 
accomplishing this grand and beneficent object. No other heathen 
or pagan race of the world has won the advantage through its mis- 
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t'ovtunes of having so large a number of its own poopic in the bosom 
of ; christian community, as has Africa. While China and Japan 
must, begin the slow work of christianization by sending a few oi' 
their youths to our schools, by introducing our school books, and by 
establishing seminaries for the inculcation of western learning, Afri- 
ca has in our midst four millions of her children who might act as 
missionaries and convert to Christianity the hundred millions of her 
barbarous people, la a material point of view we have in our midst 
four millions of laborers, who have learned how to raise the tropical 
productions of the earth, such as rice, sugar, coffee and cotton, which 
have become necessities to the world, and which, by stimulating 
their growth in Africa, might be brought within the reach of every 
poor man at a low rate. The higher principles of economy as well 
as of morality and religion, teach us that we should let the negro go ; 
the white man, who is thronging to our shores from over crowded 
Europe, can raise most of the tropical productions grown in the 
United States to a better advantage than the negro can, and it is 
only the negro who can bring the tropical lands of Africa under 
cultivation. Bnt still our administration hold on to him with a g'.'eedy 
graop, and pursue a course that would render it very difficult for 
liini to go to Africa even if he should wish to d:> so. Both the 
planter and the politician find his services valuable ; and the negro 
.seenis as quiescently willing to serve their purposes now, as he ever 
•was Vr'hen a slave ; — ho is as willing that we shall rule him to our 
om\ hurt now as he ever was. 

To shew what one of the first and ablest men of the negro race 
thinks ot his countrymen in this cnunection, we may hero quote 
from the inaugural address of President lloberts of Liberia, deliv- 
ered on the 3rd day of January 1848. It was the first inaugural to 
the first republic of Africa since the days of Carthage — since the 
days of that ancient republic, which has the honor of producing a 
man whose wise saying will stand as long as gladiatorial Home will 
stand : — ihat nothiny i7i the shape of humanity loas foreign to him. 
" But if there be any amoug us," says President lloberts in his first 
inaugural "if there be any among us dead to all sense of honor and love 
of their country ; if deaf to all calls of liberty, virtue and religion ; 
if forgetful of the benevolence and magnanimity of those who have 
procured this asylum for them, and the future happiness of their 
children ; if neither the examples nor success of other nations, the 
diot4t-es of reason and nature, or the great duties they owe to their 
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God, themselves and their posterity, have any effect upon them; — it 
neither the injuries which they received in the land whence they 
euuie, tlie i)rize they arc contending lor, the future blessings or curses 
ol' tiieir children, the applause or reproach oi' all mankind, the ap- 
probation or displeasure bt the great judge, or the happiness or 
misery consei(uent upon their conduct in this and a future state 
can move them ; then let them be assured that they deserve to he. 
slaves, and arc entitled to nothing but anguish and tribulation. L< l 
tiu!m banish forever from tiieir minds the hope of ever obtaining that 
Ircedom, reputation, and happiness, which, as men, they are entitled 
to. Let them forget every duty, human and divine, reuicmber not 
that they have children, and beware how they call fo mind tlie jus- 
tice of the Supreme Being : let thejn return into slavery, and liug 
their chains, and be a reproach an<l a. by-word among all nations."' 

.\nother writer .says : " they ought, to be made to feel that it is 
tluiir highest privilege, as well as their i'nperativc duty, to cast iti 
their lot with tiie pioneers in the work of Afrifa's civil, social, and 
religious reilemplioii, and sacrifice themselves, il'n(!ed be, in the stu- 
pendous work of spreading free government and civil institutions over 
all Africa, and bringing Imr uncounted population all under the do- 
minion of the Kingdom of Heaven." 

I f (he negro uinnot feel this degree of enthusiasm, eamior, en- 
tertain this sense of dut}'-, and arrive at this pitch of heroic devotion 
f(» a great cause, it; may well be (puistioned wlntther he is a fit m(!m. 
ber of a republic any wluiro, either in America or J>:i>eri:i, J lis 
^tay iii this country nuist ever be attended with sucli deiiressing iji- 
lluences as to dwarf and stunt his faculties, and render his condition 
.•inythirig but desirable to high minded men, of whom it is said that 
stattis are constituted. 'J^'he spirit that becomes relieved from some 
grtiat oppression like that of slavery, :uid does not feel in respo!)S(: 
an ardent glow of benevolence and good will to all men, and a desire, 
to carry tliis good will into practical operiition towards his fellow 
beings, can be of but little use to our system of civilization any- 
where, whetlier in America or Africa. The negro who clings tu 
the United States acts from mere selfish considerations, proposing (o 
t)enelit himself alone, while in Jiiberia he would benefit not only 
himself but juany millions of his fellow beings. White men say 
iliat his labor is needed hero; but why should he be nnder the 
least obligation to serve the purposes of wliife men in America and 
ticglect those of his own race in Africa wlio need his assistance 'I 
Ethiopia is indeed stretching forth her hand nnU) CJod, but only a 



ie\X: of . Irod's luini.stcrc! go to hor iussistanco, Auierica h the. only 
' f){i);i' of the world thiit can freely supply that kitid of" christian eiiii- 
aratiou which is needed for the ssettlement of Africa, and still our 
adniyvistration, the administration of our troubles and our necessity, 
withholds it with a covetous grasp I 

- . With regard to the policy of keepirig the negro among iis by 
forcjL> detention — for where no suitable i'aciliticK are offered lbs- 
liis going he is in a inon;sure ibrcod to renuiin — we may say that 
f^uoh a course tends to the loss of our national identity, and consc- 
fjuently ot our national character. Our institutions were not de- 
vised lor Al'ricans, Asiatics, J^uropeaus, or Indians ; they were espe- 
cially framed to suit the condition of a ceriuiii kind of people vAa; 
had grown up under pecuii.-:i' circumstances in the Ibrests of a new 
world, and were setting a new and worthy example for the corrupt 
nations of the old world. Neither the African nor Indian, nor 
(Joolic, nor modern Euiopean, had any voice in the compact by which 
these institutions were established. Just in proportion therefore, as 
we adapt these institutions j, to the peculiarities of other men than 
those for whom they were fashioned, in that same proportion must 
their spirit and character become changed. Ti we admit other races 
and nations into the national partnership with us, we nuist expect to 
adapt our institutions to them instead of fashioning them wholly to 
our institutions. The^ great lault of our war administration has 
been that it did not make use of the v.-ar power to i'ssert the suprc- 
many of the American constitution and of the American character 
over the heterogeneous elements of which our people have come to be 
composed, instead of pursuing the weak course of altering the con- 
stitution to suit it to our degenerate condition. 

There is no instance in either ancient or modern times, says an 
able writer, of two separate and distinct races of men living togeth- 
er, in which one or the other has not become inferior, and in no one 
ease have the members ot the inferior race been able to shew thcisi- 
selves as capable of getting along\in the world .'.s tlie superior race, 
liut where the races have been separated, the inferior race has then 
been able to display quite as much aptitutc in all that is essential ' 
to the growth and support of society as any other race ot men have 
done. The separation of two such races is indispeiisable to tiie suc- 
cess of the inferior race. We mighty as well try to raise a good 
crop of apples in a thick grovo ot oaKS or pines, as to cause one race 
to thrive under the overshadowing infiuenee of a n:ore powerlul one. 
If this be true, as it undoubtedly is, then our institutions cannot 
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possibly oxterni equal rights and priviiogu.s to iha Afric;ui r;iC(j witli. 
out losing some or their original fnrco and eha racier. W« are in- 
deed stretching tlic capacities of our govcrninonfc too tar, when \vc 
force it to include hoterogencous elemenisihat do not properly lielong 
to it. For wise purposes God has made a diversity of races and na- 
tions, and men must conlbrni thoir r.olifii-;il fiicovics t!i rhi> l;nv, or 
else expect discord and trou])K!. 

For our own part we arc one who bcliovod th;i! v.'heii our gov- 
ernment became invested with the extraordinary jiov.-crs incvitah!.' 
to a state of wai-, it ou<'ht to have made use of those lowers ior os- 
tablishing the colonization of Africa as our policy with respect to 
our African population. Wo thought that, tlic gi)Vcr;iii!o:.r siioul!: 
outer into an agreement, or contr;ic:, with ovoi-y nogro vogiuienf 
which it raised, to serve for a certain time liud n't-.'civ; iis lands in 
Africa. No state could subse(juently anini! thi-; ronipact, and i; 
would have been a much better mctliod of ai)(>li-4iing slavery iiian 
the wretched course of tinkering the (Joiist'.tu'inn Cor this puvrios'- 
which was pursued ]iy the administration. It wns hut a narro'.v 
view to take of our national obligations to supiiose (hat t\\c<:' obli- 
gations wore sf.tisfied by the mere knocking olr the chains iroui our 
.slaves. Tfc blood and treasure so jjrofusely la vi>hed in ih<' y.-.\; 
should hav;3 brought a much higher return lli tn ihis. it .sliould 
have insured the best possible good, ni.it only to ourselvc.-, but to 
Africa, and to all mankind, ft .should have insured an ultimatf! .•^r- 
paration of the races and an end to the })rcdoniinating iniluei/ce oi' 
the unhomogeneous elements from the old world lhac .ire iiiirndint 
upon our nationality. ]>ut unfortunately our national energies had 
become so much relaxed under the long prevalence of hjosc denu;- 
eratic sentiments that cur political managers could not Hit Ihem- 
selvos up to ii level with this view of the duties and responsibilities 
of govcrmiient, althoi.igh the generous ellbrts of the {)eopie, ai-uuscd 
as they were by war, would have amply sustained them in sui;!i :i 
course. 

Wc believed that a college ought to have been established in 
the Disti-ict of Columbia at the bcgimiing of the war, to prcfuuit 
colored youths for introducing into Africa our Viirinont systcni oi 
township division of tcrrit'^ry and govennenr, without whicii no ilc- 



iJiooratic republican govermaenfc can possibly cxis' for any consider- 
able length of time tiny whore ; that tiic lands oi Liberia, with its 
six hundred miles of interior frontier, should be laid off into such 
townships, and that our negro troops should be located upon them 
iis a reward for their services, as ii peaceful and ready way of mer- 
ging them into a useful citizenship of Liberia, of giving that new 
llepublic a sure system of defence, and as an expeditious way of re- 
claiming and civilizing Africa. The sum of -100,000,000 of dollars 
would serve to transfer every man, vroman and child of our negro 
population to Africa — to the land oi their ano'sstors. If they were 
not willing to enter into an agreement to this ellecfc, then they should 
have been alloweil to rouiuiu, as President iioborts said, "in slavery, 
and hug their chains and be a reproach and a by-word among all 
nations." 

It would have been Jar better to regard every slave that fell 
into the hands of the government troops, as a recaptured slave, and 
to treat him accordingly, as all recaptured slaves are treated, viz : 
return him to Africa, than to leave him as he is, a melancholy prey 
to the party contests, the cupidity, the prejudices, and the conve- 
nience of the whites. It is plain to see that the offering him a vote, 
is like giving money and whiskey to the Indian for his lands ; that 
he is merely made use of as an evil to counterbalance that other 
evil, the European vote, and that he is ultimately to fall a sacritico 
to the rougher nature of the while race, to our final hurt. 

It is needless to say that neither of (he courses here indicated 
was followed by ihe administration. On the contrary, it permitted 
the efforts of the people to spend themselves on vague and indefinite 
objects. It gave no suflicient direction to the popular energies, no 
elevation of sentiment to the popular cnthusiasn:, no wide scope to 
the sphere (if national power and influence. It allowed precious op- 
portunities to pass which can never be recalled, Tiio time has pro- 
bably passed when it was possib'o to adopt the colonization policy 
which we have indicated; but still, much might be accomplished by 
the goverinnent even now, by lavoring eaiigratton generally, and es- 
pecially by establishing a regular line of steam-ships between the 
United States and Liberia. Such ;i line was proposed and received 
prett}' genera! favor, particularly from A'ermont, fifteen years ago 
or more ; and indeed the state l.>ecame pledged to it by legislativi- 
action, a. -act which from f)ur course o!' hdc years, Avould seem to 
have been ibrgotton. Whih^ some of our politicians wore giving 



coustitiitionul reiisoiis wliy siioli ji lino c^uji^-tir^Vhi? (istisWiahO'-I, Eii- 
gluud, ;i8 usual, procoodcd to u-ct a-irT^ncc. Sho c:^i4;al-]it.]n^l ti line oi' 
steamers between one oflier ports and the Western (Joast of Africa, 
consisting of the Fore-runner, the Faith, Hope aiid Charity, and 
while thus yecurinc; the valuable trade of that coast, she has been 
contributing largely to spread there the ideas, habits, and advant- 
ages of regular civilized government : for among material agencies 
there are few more powerful civilizers than a regular lino of steani- 
ships. 

Wherj we consider that there are some 20,0C0 people in Liberia 
who have comiexion.s, relatives and friends in the United States, and 
that they do not possess facilities of commu.nication with, them equal 
to those, even, wiiich have been provided by our government for liio 
Janeiro, we can only wonder that such results could possibly flow 
from the 0])erations of a great, enlightened and christian nation. 
There is not an Irishman, German, nor even a Gliinaman in the 
United Sfates, wlio cannot liear frenuently and regularly from his 
friends in the Old World by steamship communication, while the 
African of Liberia receives no comfort, consolation, oi- support, ,i'om 
such a souri:e. Sliould the African of the United States wish to go 
to Liberia, he has no assurance that the private ship by which he 
might sail would not sell him into Shiver^'. The administration by 
its policy seems determined to compel the nogro to sta}' among us, 
and to force him as a citizen upon all the states, whether they want 
him or not. It furnishes no facilities to tlic negro to return to his 
father land ; !,>ut in fact, rather ofTerii...inducenients to tlie Liberian 
to emigrate to the United States, ft seeks to make the negro an 
element of political power, merely as a, elieck to the aristocratic ten- 
dencies coming from the presence of the J:]uropean population among 
us, its policy amounting only to the vulgar, helpless notion that one 
wrong may be made to countcrbaltince another wrong, not reflect- 
ing that both wrongs must inevitably be inflicted upon the country. 

It might bo thought that it is a great undertaking to attempt to 
remove four millions of Africans from our shores, but ii great nation 
can, and ought to do groat things. In view of what our energies and 
powers ought to be half a century hence under the stinuilus of our 
free institutions, the Athintio should !)eeome as a mere steam-ferry 
to us. 

It would seem to be an evident truth, and only need to be as- 
serted to be received, that ii race which has become unsuitably placed 
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!)y ilu! oovctou?; ii;is.-U)!is * i'- iiicu, uuglit to ivca'ostorod to a suitable 
locatkiti : ibr the laws of iS'ii,tui'0 arc juperior to those Oi'mcn. Tlio 
uogro belongs to a tropical race, and the necessities for tropical pro- 
liuctioiis, as v/o have already pointed out, now require his -presence 
ii! the tropics as imperatively as,, the vacant lands of" America ever 
<;;i.lled Ibi- his exit froin his AtViean home. It is a heartless mockery ^ 
to oltor thcuogro the same rights in aiiy one state oi" the, American 
Uiiioii as in all the others, for there are some states of so eold and 
rude a climate that ho could not dwell in thejif. As a citizen of the 
!-e[iublic ho must: inevitably be sectional in his character, for it is 
only in a certain section of the country that he could possibly thrive, 
lie could not even become national as the citizen of a country of 
white men, lor Niiture hji;:* imprinted upon him an identity of na- 
tionality v.duch canuot be made to represent any other nationality ; 
iior can ho claim tiu; respect of mankind until his own nation has as- 
sumed a rcsj)Cctiiblo place among the nations of the world. 

The dominant party tli-i United States doubtless claim phi - 
ianrhropic motives in sucking to extend political rights to the ne- 
i>io, but ii is an empty endowmcnc to offer him mere political equa" 
lity, without an eligibility to social e(|uality, without an eligibility to 
inter-marry witlx our race and to hold liigb stations of honor and 
profit with them in the Army and Navy, and in civil life, which few 
believe that he will ever enjoy. J>ut V\'hi:h is the higher order of 
philanttii'u[jy, to give the negro men' political j,-ights in the United. 
^rtate>, without landed posscfsions and without .social or civil equal- 
ity, or to give him a country where he can enjoy all, not oaiy politi- 
c;tl C(iuaiiiy, but the pcssession ol land, and social and civil cqualit}', 
auii national iili and character? 

^V' liav , it must b(! acknowledged, many able colored men 
aui jiig u lint why do tiicy persist in staying here where their abi- 
lity ih ' yk^'d lipon %viih disFavoi. and where it is not needed, and 
nut euier upon tlie great .and inviting field of labor in Africa where 
their abilities tire nce Jcd ? \\''hcn there is such a demand for able 
men in Liberia, why has our administration held out fallacious 
inducements to ;ib!e colored men to reiuain here where there is no 
need of their services ? 

But is it indeed thought by our politicians that we have need 
uf the negro to complete the subjugation of the rebellion, and that 
wo cannot do without him ? Do they admit that all our artned 
iiosts, all our immense troai?ure, and all the republican qualities of 
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tliu white raw li;iV(3 iiofc hwn .sutlicioiifc lo cuiuluul (lie war ol" the re- 
hcUiuii to :i auceessful issue, hut that to accomplish tliis end we arc 
dependent upon the black race ? If so, we are indeed in a very 
humiliating condition. Nothing could be more so than to owe our 
safety to the I'aco which we have so long oppressed. 

in drawing our remarks to a close, we may bo permitted to 
make a few iiuotations from Henry (May and Daniel Webster — al- 
most tlie last act of whose lives was the presiding over the deliber- 
ations oi' the Colonization Hociety — as well as from other eminent 
men, both black and white, to shew the propriety of separating tlu; 
African from the Caucasian race in the (Jnxted States, and the power 
of our government to aid this object. • During the compromise meas- 
ures of 1S50 and the troublous times occasioned by them, the Colo- 
nization Society was looked to with a great deal of interest-by our 
j)olitical'i!]cn,asa means which ollered the best prospect fur scttiing the 
difficulties arising from the preaenco among us .of tiic African race, 
and it received niore lavoiable attcnti<)n then, than it has since done. 
And this is one good evidence, we think, of the" value of the Coloni- 
zation Society, that in an. hour of ijri.lional danger and trouble it has 
been looked to by the first intcUec'.s of the hind as a source of r^iliel' 
and safety. That this source of /'afety should have been overlooked 
in u time of war, when the uatiijn was wholly absorbed in the de- 
fence of its existence, is not jterhaps unnatural, though it may not 
appear either wise or considerate. 

Mr. Clay, in his address to tlie Society as tlie .President, in 
, 1.848, said : " It is not our oQice to attempt impracticabilities, to 
aiiialgumato two races which Cod himself, by difference of color, be- 
.sides other inherent distinctions, has declared must be separate and 
remain separate fxom each other." iJe concluded this address a.s 
rfbllows: " I shall soon leave you and this stage of human action 
forever. I may never occupy this chair again ; but 
From this auspicious hour, even to the end ol" time, or until the 
great object of the amicable separation of the two races .shall have 
been fully eficctcd, may others spring up to take your places, and 
to tread in your steps. And, linally, invoking on this groat and 
good cause the blc^isings of that Cod without whom nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy, and whose smiles, I believe, have hitherto been ex- 
tended to it, I bid you a cordial larewell." 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society in 1851, Mr. (Jl iy, still 
its President, made the hist speech that he was ever destined to 



iiiukc to the !<ociety. He was almost the only survivor of all who, 
thirty five years bcl'oro, had contributed to the Ibniiatiou of the so- 
ciety ; and his stay among the living was now short, for ha died iti 
JuiiC of the following year. In this speech he approved highly of a 
line of steamers to Liberia on behalf of the interests of Colonization, 
and said that in his opinion — " the Constitution of the United States 
grants ample authority for the performance of this common benclit 
of the country," which sentiment was applauded by the audience. 

Mr. Webster expressed himself willing, as we have before stated, 
to appropriate almost any amount of the public money for the pur- 
pose of African Colonisation ; and in the last days of his life, which 
were sadly overclouded and disturbed by concern for his country, 
ho shewed a marked inttsrest in its success. 

Mr. Clay, in his address already alluded to, uu;de the foUowin<'' 
emphatic declaration. " I have .said and said recently upon another 
occasion, what I sincerely believe, that of all the projects of the ex- 
isting age, the scheme of colonization of the African race upon the 
shores of Africa is the greatest." 

He still faithcr added — " Gentlemen, I have thought and I 
said, that if there ever was a scheme presented to the consideration 
and acceptance of men which in all its parts, when analyzed and re- 
duced to all its elements, presents uothing but commendation, it is 
the scheme of African Colonization,'' 

" As it respects the free people of color, therefore, nothing but 
good, and unmixed good, can result from their separation from a 
community with which, in spite of all the philosophers of Europe and 
America, from the nature of our feelings and prejudices if you 
please, they never can be incorporated and stand on an equal phit- 
form." 

Edward llverett has fully endorsed these sentiments ot Jieniy 
(Jlay with his own opinions. 

President Humphrey of Amherst College wrote on this subject 
as follows : — " ]iy giving different constitutions and complexions to 
great branches of the .human iamily, God evidently intended that 
they should be kept separate. The unhappy state of things in the 
United States has grown out of the enormously wicked infringement 
of this divine allotment. The black man never ought to have been 
brought to America. They do not belong here, God gave them a 
better home in Africa." 
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Wa luivc no very high estimate ot" the opinions of Horace 
Greeley on any subject whatever, for where one exhibits so littlo ad- 
herence to principle as he has done, it is of but little consequence 
what his opinions are ; but still, we add his testimony for what it is 
worth. A.writer for the N. Y. Tribune in 1851, (doubtless Mr. 
Crreeley.) says.: " But while it is clear that al] citizens should be 
equal before the law, il does not follow that it is best that Blacks 
and Whites, JMalays and Choctaws, Moors and Chinese, should be 
mixed up in the same community- Wo think it not best, but condu- 
cive to many social and moral evils; the majority of our people sti.U 
more decidedly think so." 

Thomas JelFerson said, — " nothing is more surely written in the 
boolc of fate than that these people will .sometime bo IVee, and being 
free, that the two races cannot live together on a footing of equality." 

We might add still farther testimony from other leading white 
men of tbc country, but we will now bring forward the endenee of 
black men. 

Governor Kusswurm of the Maryland^ Colony in Africa, v/ho 
was at one time opposed to the Colonization Society, subsequently 
changed his views, and came to express himself as follows : " Wo 
have carefully examined the different plans now in operation for our 
benefit, and none, we believe, can reach half so efficiently the mass 
as the plan of Colonization on the Coast of Africa." 

liev. R. E. Murray, a colored emigrant from Charleston South 
(Carolina, writing from Liberia in 1843, said : " I care not what any 
man, or any party of men may say about their friendly feelings for 
people of color in the United states ; all I ask is this — is he or thoy 
i'riendly to the cause of Colonization ? If the reply is in the nega- 
tive, there exists no true friendship in their bosom for the colored 
race." 

Dr. J. S. Smith, a colored phy.sician who was tjducatcd in P/i ls- 
fieid- Mass., wrote from Liberia, Doc. lind, 1851, as fbliows : "1 
helioye, sir, that Africans will never be respected we« until Afri- 
ca maintains a respectable standing among the nations of the earth.-'.. 

A colored man writing for the Tribune in Viol, to use .hi.s: ow''i 
words, is " driven to the conclusion that the friendly and niutual se- 
paration of the. two races is not only neeesaary to the peace, happi- 
nesti and pro.Mpority of both, but indispensable to the preservation of 
one and the glory of the other." .■■.:''•''.:".:[ , ■ 



iSaeh evidence as this from black mo!) miglif. be mulliplied from 
Uio very lirst dajN oi' the colony down to tiie jirosonfc time, and 
nioro if ifc is needed. 

"'Vc p:!,S5 now to a nories of resolutions whicii were recommended 
by a Joitjf. "sGk-ct coinmitteo of the Lcgislrtturc of Connecticut ut its 
h"e;vsk'n of lft>2, which cmhody the true sentiment of our du- 
.ti<>^';t!id our rel;itions to i.iio noero race, and which, we tliink, ought 
to govern liie }u*licy of the eountry in that respect. These rcsolu- 
tion.s are .-uimirably fxpre^scd and road as follows : 

Besolccd. That as Americans, we owe a debt to Africa, and to 
hOi" opprossod and iiijurcd children, whether in this or other laud?, 
which wo should. endeavor to disciiarge with a.!! fidelity iji all f-ruit- 
sbki wajir. ... * 

Resolved, That the American Colonization Society happily 
uaitv';s .Christian philiuitUi'dby and political expediency — our obli- 
gations to the Union and to God ; and that its principles and opera- 
tions, uro most benevolent, not only towards our colored population, 
but towards, both races in this country, and towards two quarters of 
the globe. 

I'.csolved, 'J'liat this a.sscmbiy recognize with gratitude, the 
hand o" ^rod in tho past success and growing interest manifested in 
'hc-rKiIf 6-'this cause; ' '-• 

Fro:)- these resolutions wo pass to those which were adopted 
liy the Lcgiolaturc of Vermont at its session of 1S51, in favor of a 
line of steamers between the United States and Liberia, but it is un- 
necessary to repeat them ; it is sufficient to say that in our opinion 
the legislature cf the state has never passed a wiser or better set of 
re;-olutions, or one that does it more honor for sound philanthropy 
and pure, exalted statesmanship. They were a happy inspiration of 
the carLesC"pr^'''-''t^-'=''^ republican chai-acter of the State, amidst the 
difficult '5ircumstaric;;:rit'. fvhich the country was then placed from 
■;k-3 rji*t'>'^i''"e of the. African element of our population. 

I.'he state couli.1 never ulfcr a more' disinterested, peaceful, less 
poliucor loss sellish means of adjusting our national difficulties than 
those recommended by these resolutions. And the <juestion arises 
whether it is wise in us to forget them so soon, and let them stand 
as deud letters in the statute book, as if they had never been adopt- 
ed. To ticgleet the teachings oi" tlic past, and draw no rules from 
tiiem for our future guidance, to enact laws and pass resolutions 
iitorcJy to express the fleeting ideas of the day, and not draw from 
!hem direction, purpose, and aim for our public life, is to iivC niere- 
!v in the present, (o be " like duml>, driven cattle"' impelled only by 
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the necessities of the ocoiiisioti as tlie^.ariao, without thought or ro- 
aection. It is to be the incrc sport of party passion without any 
serious phiri or desigO; and to Icavo tho iiitorests of society to a 
coarse of -iccideat ani hazard. Thi; lioutinicnts and spirit of tbps;; 
resolutions of 1851, arc as true and I'orcible now as they were thon, 
and our character as a reasoning, rcliabjo people, biund by oar own 
acts, require, of us our earnest efforts to effect as far as possiblo their 
execution. It should never bo said nor perunttcd that our legisla- 
tors pass resolutions on great (iuestiona of state policy for nierij tran - 
sici . effect, wiibout intending to carry thcni out. 

Our statute books should never be desecrated to such a purpose. 
For if they are, then that republican govornu'cnt of which we boast 
so highly, and to enjoy which, we retain the negro in our midst, is 
destined but lor a short duration. 

Your delegation in Congress lor the hist ten years have been 
very delicate, as it appcar.s to us, very soft and glove handed to- 
wards the slaveholder, have .shewn a great willingness to conciha.te 
kim, when it was his part to conciliate tiio laboring men of the 
North, upon whom he has go long sought to iniiict the premeditated 
insult of disgracing labor — your delegation have been so exceed- 
ingly conciliating to the slaveholder as even to forego in his behalf 
the execution oi' the most solenni laws of the llepublic, tims hazard- 
ing the very iifo of the nation in his favor : but how much better 
would it have been, even on the score of conciliation, if they had 
adopted the spirit of these resolutions of your legisljiture a.s their 
guide, and based tholr efforts at conciliation, not on the grounds of 
annulling the law, but on the high, philanthropic ground.^ of the 
colonization of Liberia with our African population, lo which the 
whole South stand committed, and where they must have met us, ou 
their manhood and sincerity, at least halfway, in a spirit of unity, ■ 
conciliation and concord ? 

As a proof of what the real sentiments of the South are on tiii^ 
subject, we here give the opinions of the leading states, Virginia 
and Kentucky. The opinions of Kentucky v/ere truly expressed by 
Mr. liobin.son in an address to the Colonization Society of that 
state in 1 849, who said that " the almost universal feeling of the 
people is against emancipation without removal." 

At the annual ujeeting of the Colonization Society of Virginia" 
in 1851, Mr. TsLZ^mt] "l^ylof rf^/ed ■i^t-tollcWinjmotattof) vhi'Jn 
was unanimously I adaptic?ii.* x . . 



" Eesolved, That the scheme of colonization, originating in the 
Legislature of 1770, and sustained by six succeeding legislatures, 
and hy the authority of JeHer.son, Madison, I^Ioniroe and Marshall, 
is entitled lo bo regarded as a measure ol' Virginiia policy having 
liigh claims to the confidence of' all Virginians." 

In conclusion we would bcj permitted to say that the State of 
V'^ermont has some reason to be proud of the agency which it has 
thus i'ai' lent in the cause ol' AJVicaii Colonization, The lamentcvl 
Ashmun who t^iuglit the colotusts the use of arms, and under wlmse 
heroic leadership they were iirst enabled to gain an assured foothold 
upon tlio rtoil of Weritei'u Afriea against, the assaults of the nativ(! 
barbariaVis, was a gradiiat.c oi'ouv University at j?uriingtoti, and for 
sometime a resident, of that city ])rcvious to liis gohig to Ai'rica. 
The state has contributed more fiinds ibr the supi)ort of colonization 
in pvoporiion to the number of its inhabitants than the rest of the 
(Jnion, pe?- capita ', and it has the onv.iablc honor of being the first 
among all the states to establish a Stiite (jolonization Society, the 
society whose raeuibers wo are now addressing, having been estab- 
lished in three years after the organization of the Nationtil 
Colonization Society. Thu estalilishnHint of the College of Jiiberia 
is greatly due to the cilbrts of our follow statesman tho Rev. J)r. 
Tracy. Let us hope that the honor thus won by iho state may still 
bo maintained, and that she miiy continue to bn lirst and foremost 
in forwarding the work to whichi; her citizens have thus fnr given 
such efiective aid. The best and; inosfc suitable return that we can 
make to the African for his long years of unrequited foil in our be- 
half, is indeed to secure to liim political rights and eipial soci'tl, 
civil and religious liberties, not here in the lJnit<;(i States, ])ut in the 
more genial native land of his race. 



